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dards of methodological rigor urged in the first report of this panel. We recognize that the evidence in support of some of these avenues of research is neither strong nor clear. Nevertheless, we suggest several general directions for research because we believe the search for ways to rehabilitate offenders should continue and because these studies, despite their limitations, provide the best empirical clues in support of theoretical suggestions that are currently available to indicate future research directions.
Finally, in searching for promising directions for rehabilitation research, the panel points to general areas and research strategies rather than specific research programs or techniques because we believe that improvement in the process of conducting research on rehabilitation is the key to gaining greater knowledge.
The previous report of the panel dealt principally with the shortcomings of experimental work in rehabilitation. They were many and not difficult to find. Yet criticizing is not enough, and the currently fashionable suggestion that society abandon efforts to find more effective programs to rehabilitate offenders is, we believe, irresponsible and premature. In this volume we undertake the difficult task of being prescriptive; we seek to constructively distill from underdeveloped but existing theories of crime, massive but inadequate bodies of empirical findings, and an emerging evaluation methodology literature a more effective and scientifically sound way to rehabilitate criminal offenders.
FINDINGS
LINKING THEORY AND EMPIRICAL RESEARCH
Although the methodological shortcomings of much rehabilitation research have been amply described, an equally important deficiency characterizing research has received less attention: the failure to formulate and test theory. Critics have noted the frequently atheoretical approach to ad hoc program development (Glaser 1975a,b), the poor integration of theory with treatment models (Slaiken 1973), the use of treatment techniques without consideration of their applicability to the individuals being treated (Ross and McKay 1978), and the use of theories of crime for largely descriptive purposes rather than as a basis for constructing correctional models (Empey 1969). The result is that the abstract concepts of the social scientist are seldom translated into the concrete theory-guided hypotheses or formulations that are needed as guides to both program development and evaluation research. Program goals often are not clearly specified, and the assumptions underlying action programs go unexplicated.